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SOME GUESSES AT JAPAN. 

BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 



Oct here in the Orient, and in some other parts of the world 
as well, I fancy, a great many persons are guessing about Japan. 
As may be seen by reference to a copy of almost any one of the 
newspapers printed in English in the port cities of the Orient, 
the real Far Eastern Question is, " What of Japan? " Some few 
persons, chiefly newcomers, are outlining with assurance the 
nature and the future of the Japanese. As for me, I am only 
guessing.* I have spent three months and a half in Japan in an 
endeavor to get beneath the surface of a most un- Western and 
charming life — beneath the cherry blossoms, chrysanthemums and 
maple leaves, beneath the elaborate bows and ceremoniousness of 
the people, and beneath their picturesque Orientalism. For, in 
Japan, Congo Free State or America, a human being is a human 
being, dominated by the great human motives. 

Every Occidental is expected to take off his hat to " the Oriental 
mind," as something inscrutable, unfathomable and mysteriously 
potent. After a time, the hard-headed Westerner who has dwelt 
long in the Orient is likely to use plain speech about this. To 
him, the Oriental mind is merely selfishness, plus superstition, 
plus complete disingenuousness. What is euphemistically called 
" Orientalism " is often nothing but plain lying and dishonesty. 

* It is uncomfortable to have to guess; the far pleasanter way is to 
forget that often " things are not what they seem," and to take every- 
thing at its face value. Especially is this so when one has been the re- 
cipient of only courtesy and kindly attention at the hands of a nation; 
and no people understand so well as do the Japanese the art of show- 
ering attentions upon a stranger. Among scores of delightful acquaint- 
ances in Japan, I have some true friends, whose honor and nobility of 
character are beyond question. These are men who have really achieved 
the Western standpoint; but, with deep regret it must be said, they 
are not typical of Japan. In all my guesses at this problematical 
people, there are as many exceptions to be cited as in the case of every 
generalization. 
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The Oriental, accustomed, for ages, to oppression and deceit, has 
become a past master in craftiness and guile. For sinuous and 
subterranean ways, he outclasses anything known in the West. 
But the aforesaid hard-headed man, who should know, says that it 
is foolish to apply to a people, be their skins yellow, brown or 
white, any other standards than the old, old ones of fair and open 
dealing, plain speech and true words. If the yellow man is to sit 
with the white in the game of nations, he must obey the ancient 
and tested rules of the game. 

I am sorry to say that my hard-headed friend (as is true of 
most of his white associates in Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagasaki) 
does not like the Japanese. The latter say that it is because they 
are driving the white man out of business in Japan, and are grad- 
ually crowding him toward the sea in the other ports of the East. 
They certainly are doing that; but I would like to believe that 
the Anglo-Saxon knows how to be fair to a successful adversary. 
My friend declares that he does not like the Japanese simply be- 
cause he cannot trust him, and because he will not give a square 
deal to anybody. For cold-blooded, calculating and persistent self- 
ishness, the Japanese people bear off all laurels. Up to the pres- 
ent, Japan seems to be carrying out the advice of the shrewd old 
statesmen of the Restoration Period, who counselled that she 
should learn all the weapons, ways and wisdom of the West, only 
that she might later turn them against the foreigner. If you 
would know the Japanese, says the white man in Japan, you must 
do business with him when he thinks nobody is looking. He is 
shrewder than a Washington politician at " putting up a front " ; 
all those wooden legs for Russian soldiers, and all the playing to 
the Western galleries during the war, do not reveal the true 
Japan. The horror of the civilized world over the massacres at 
Port Arthur, during the Chino-Japanese war, has taught Japan 
to walk as primly and properly as a New England spinster — when 
the world is looking. 

In fact, the question is often raised among European business 
men in the Orient, whether Japan is really a civilized or a bar- 
barous nation. This sort of discussion is not carried on in the 
newspapers published in Japan; for the Japanese are more sensi- 
tive upon this point than upon any other. Their chief source of 
pride is that they are one of the world's great civilized and civil- 
izing Powers. Those who contend that Japan has experienced no 
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change of heart, but has merely put on the new manners and 
forms of civilization, like a new garment, with the same zest that 
she has displayed in adopting the frock coat and the top-hat, point 
to various phases of Japanese character and conduct to justify 
their contention. They say that Japan is a cruel, pitiless nation. 
Her boys find their sport in torturing insects and small animals : 
everybody who has been in Japan a week has seen the little chil- 
dren with bamboo poles, tipped in birdlime, hunting the cicada. 
The merciless bit worn by the Japanese horse, and the cruel loads 
it carries, and the beatings it endures, are the reasons for the pro- 
verbially vicious character of this beast. Look a Japanese ox in 
the face, as he plods along with the load of half a dozen American 
horses, and the way his nose-ring is drawn taut over his bleeding 
nostrils will haunt you for days. Nor is this disregard of life and 
suffering confined to the lower animals. The frightful and, at 
times, needless slaughter of soldiers before Port Arthur and 
Mukden is significant of something more than military discipline. 
Life is not a sacred thing to the Japanese. A Japanese soldier, 
bound for the war, was saying farewell to his sister at the train, 
and did not hear the captain's command to " fall in." The latter 
drew his sword and stabbed the man to the heart. That's a way 
they have in the army; it promotes discipline. Could the prac- 
tice of selling their daughters into a slavery of shame be per- 
mitted and approved in any civilized country? It is counted a 
point of virtue for a Japanese girl to enter a brothel, in order to 
raise money to pay her father's debts. And I do not believe that 
Tokio's infamous " Yoshiwara," where young girls are displayed 
to the street in cages, could exist anywhere else outside of Africa. 
The nudity of both sexes, so common among the lower classes of 
Japan, is, in my eyes, far less indicative of an uncivilized state of 
society than the ghastly exhibition of slavery in the Yoshiwara, 
before which, when I visited it, stood rows of policemen, holding 
aloft their paper lanterns, to keep the crowds on the right side of 
the street. 

A person's answer to this question, whether Japan is a civilized 
or a barbarous nation, must determine his judgment of Japan's 
course in Korea. For a barbarous nation, Japan has done well. 
The amount of murder, robbery, rapine and general injustice has 
been far less than was common when the Goths and Vandals were 
in their heyday. But if the standards of civilization are to be 
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applied to Japan's conduct in this out-of-tlie-world corner, where, 
presumably, the big public is not looking, then Japan stands con- 
demned. Among civilized nations, governments and treaties are 
respected : Japan's " grand old man," Marquis Ito, took a com- 
pany of soldiers into the palace of the Emperor of Korea and tried 
to force him and his cabinet to sign the treaty which has since 
been given to the world as the treaty between Japan and Korea. 
The Emperor refused to sign it, and never did. The Prime 
Minister, likewise, refused to sign it, and when another member 
of the cabinet, under tremendous pressure, did so, the Prime 
Minister slapped him in the face and called him a traitor. 
Thwarted, the Japanese, nevertheless, high-handedly proclaimed 
that the treaty had been signed, though now, I understand, they 
admit that the King's signature was not secured, and, they say, it 
is not necessary.* The King is to-day a prisoner in one of his lit- 
tle palaces. He is in constant terror for his life, remembering how 
the Japanese brutally murdered his strong-minded queen, burning 
her body after cutting her down. Nobody, not even his physician 
and dentist, can see the King without permission from the Japa- 
nese. The control of the entire Korean government, which even 
this so-called treaty engaged to respect, is now in Japanese hands. 
All this, though, is as sweetness and light when compared with 
what the Japanese soldiers and immigrants are doing throughout 
Korea. To knock down a Korean on the street is nothing. To 
drive him, unremunerated, out of his home, without five minutes' 
warning, for no other reason than that some Japanese thinks it 
would be a good place to live in, is so common as to pass almost 
unnoticed. To take away his business, be it sculling a sampan, 
pulling a jinrikisha or running a little shop, is perhaps no more 
barbarous than some proceedings in America. To force him by 
thousands to work for weeks without wages, as a coolie upon 
Japanese enterprises, is but one more exemplification of the doc- 
trine that " might makes right." But to beat defenceless old 
women, to insult inoffensive foreigners as well as Koreans, to 
murder scores of men simply for protesting against being robbed 
of their property, and to crucify and then to shoot (I have the 
photographs) men who actively resent having their homes stolen — 
this comes near to barbarism. After what my own eyes have seen, 

* This article was written before the forced abdication of the Emperor 
of Korea.— Ed. N. A. R. 
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I can scarcely doubt the assertion, heard on every side, that every 
white man in Korea, except one American employed by the Japa- 
nese Government, is now earnestly opposed to the conduct of the 
Japanese, though, when the late war began, the great majority of 
them were pronouncedly in favor of Japan's cause. This Ameri- 
can, Mr. W. D. Stevens, a man of real ability, gave me the names 
of several men whom I should see to get a true and favorable view 
of Japan's course; I saw them all but one, and from some of them 
I heard the bitterest arraignments of Japan uttered in my pres- 
ence during my sojourn in Korea; none of them justified Japan. 
Two men, missionaries, while shocked by the outrages on all 
sides, yet clung tenaciously to the charitable notion that Mar- 
quis Ito's assurances should be accepted as the measure of 
Japan's future course in Korea, rather than the deeds of his com- 
patriots. 

Enough of that phase of present-day politics; more will appear 
when the placid, moon-faced Korean, assured of support from 
without, at last turns in desperation to fight. Speaking of 
war, there are many guesses as to the nation with which Japan's 
next conflict will be waged. Fight she must, for her chief busi- 
ness and highest art is, and ever has been, war. Many say Eussia 
will be next to take the field against Japan, but that struggle will 
not come for ten years at least — assuming that Russia's internal 
troubles will not modify her foreign policy — since the nation will 
need that time to train a corps of competent officers, which is her 
greatest military necessity. Some long-time residents in the 
Orient predict that Japan will pick a quarrel with rich and help- 
less China, in order to recoup her desperate finances. The better 
informed, however, say that Japan's next war will be with Ger- 
many, for the latter's " Yellow Peril " insult rankles deeply in 
the proud Japanese breast. All these guesses and predictions may 
go amiss from the simple fact, patent to all who know Japan, that 
her national sensitiveness and self-confidence may lead her to 
avenge even a trivial slight of offence by extreme measures. Japan 
is not a self-governing nation, public misconception to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding; and, yet, the handful of men who have 
run the nation for thirty years, and still run it, may be forced by 
the noisy populace (which, in its enjoyment of recent liberty of 
speech and the universal indulgence of this privilege in the daily 
newspaper, has not learned the art of self-control) to enter upon a 
vol. clxxxvi. — no. 623. 16 
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war which they do not desire. The frequency with which riots 
multiply in Japan of late, and the spread of Socialism there, are 
not without meaning to thoughtful observers. 

One of these same thoughtful observers, who has spent a life- 
time in the Land of the Kising Sun, gave me a hint along this 
line. We were discussing one of the not uncommon outbreaks in 
Tokio. " I sometimes wonder," he remarked, with a rather 
Delphic air, " just what is to be the outcome of this admiration for 
George Washington in Japan. You know Washington's picture 
may be found in almost every school in the empire, and in thou- 
sands of homes. His story is one of the most popular studied by 
Japanese youth. Now, Washington was the leader of a revolu- 
tion, and the man who broke a king's power. What effect do you 
suppose this will have upon the old Japanese notion of the Em-, 
peror's divinity and absolute right? " I forbore to make a guess,. 
though I could not help recalling many jesting remarks about the 
Emperor's frailties which I had heard from young Japanese. But 
I am willing to guess that the next Emperor's job will not be so 
easy as his father's has been. 

If you wish to see a Briton or an American in the Orient exhibit 
disgust with his nation, talk to him about Japan's chivalrous con- 
duct at Portsmouth, when, in the interest of the world's peace, she 
yielded her rightful claim to an indemnity from Russia. After 
he has expressed himself sufficiently upon the gullibility of the 
Western public, he will say something like this : " Everybody in 
the East knows that Japan was at the end of her rope. She made 
peace because she could not carry on the war much longer. Don't 
you know that she was almost utterly bankrupt, and that she was 
even running short of men ? She put down the physical standard 
of admission to the army an inch, and lowered the age of the re- 
serves on one end and raised it on the other, in order to increase 
the number of eligibles. She hurried men off to the front from 
the hospitals before their wounds were fairly healed. The Port 
Arthur army, after its terrible victory, was not given a day's rest, 
but was rushed across the ice and up-country to strengthen the 
forces at Mukden." Without detracting one iota from Japan's 
ability or glory, it has to be admitted that peace came in the nick 
of time for her. And, to keep the world from knowing just this 
sort of thing, she bottled up the press correspondents at Tokio. 

One word more about war. Every one who has watched the pro- 
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eess with his own eyes must be filled with admiration for the way 
the Japanese army and navy are kept " fit." There is no loafing 
in barracks for the former. Long inarches and all sorts of prac- 
tice drills are the daily lot of the Japanese soldier. Scores of 
times, and in various parts of Japan, I have seen him, dressed in 
full field outfit, taking long marches. The drill of the cavalry 
(well out of sight of tourists, but I have seen it), over fences, 
hedges, walls, barbed-wire obstructions, embankments and ditches, 
reveals how Japan has even mastered the art of horsemanship. All 
the probabilities of war are forecast and trained for, by both 
navy and army. To watch the present military activity at Port 
Arthur, one would imagine that a siege is expected next week. 
Officers and men in Japan earn their meagre salaries, of a cer- 
tainty. And even the public-school boys are drilled in regular 
field tactics, not to speak of the way the very infants play at sol- 
diering and wear military clothes. I have watched a couple of 
hundred youngsters on the school-ground, none of them above four- 
teen years, marching, forming firing-squads, breaking formation 
and rushing into new positions, at the command of a teacher, with 
a celerity and skill that I have not seen equalled at any American 
National Guard encampment. 

Accustomed for centuries to a feudal system, which made obedi- 
ence to an overlord the one supreme virtue, the Japanese make 
excellent subordinates, as sailors and soldiersi. This gives full 
play for the ability of the officers trained in European methods. 
Given an absolute master, and a detailed code of instructions, in 
which he may be carefully drilled, the Japanese obtains a high 
level of efficiency. But, as an independent individual, his effi- 
ciency is largely a fiction of the eulogists, as any one who has 
ever lived in a Japanese-made house, or sat in a Japanese-made 
chair, or worn Japanese-made shoes, or used a Japanese lamp, or 
anything else Japanese, will quickly testify. A stock sign in the 
East is, "Beware of Japanese imitations." Man for man, the 
Japanese cannot compare with the average American or Briton. 

A guess at the future of Japan is inevitable. Will she have a 
great reaction against the Western ways which she has adopted ? 
One day I saw a " high collar," as the modern Japanese dude is 
called, ride full tilt on his bicycle against an old peasant woman, 
carrying across her shoulders a yoke with two panniers of vege- 
tables. The woman was knocked down and her burden spilled, 
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but seemingly no serious injury was done her. The bicycle, how- 
ever, was hopelessly smashed, a case of poetic justice. I wondered, 
at the moment, if this was a picture of the conflict between Old 
and New Japan. Will the stolid peasant, brutalized, provincial 
and wedded to his idols, which line every highway, come off the 
better in a struggle with the fashionable "foreign style"? I 
think not, despite the parable just cited. The whole nation is 
going to school. It cannot escape the thought and ideals of civili- 
zation. The general study of English means an acquisition of the 
principles that are embodied in our language. Self-government 
and real liberty will come to the people, after they have learned 
how to use them. The exasperating espionage of the ubiquitous 
secret-service men, the domination, even down to petty details, by 
the police and the military, will give way to freedom of speech 
and action. A sound thrashing by some other nation will chasten 
the people's vaulting pride. The shutting of the world's markets 
to them until they learn how to do business honorably will teach 
them a necessary lesson. The thorough-going ability of the mili- 
tary and naval officials, and of the governing classes, generally, will 
be imparted to all other departments of the national life. Chris- 
tianty, which is slowly, but steadily, supplanting the superstition, 
idolatry and ignorant spirit-worship of Buddhism and Shintoism, 
will elevate the national character, and temper the all-absorbing, 
inconsiderate and relentless selfishness of the nation. In a word, 
time, education and hard knocks will fit Japan to take her place 
alongside of the great Powers of the earth. 

William T. Ellis. 



